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W hat is the key to the unparalleled ~ 


productivity of the American system? , : 

The American Way has provided , “4, 
the largest yield in peace and in war ' Ste aS 
alike beeause it inculeates the spirit . 4 
of freedom under which the creative 
mind flourishes. —_ 

Gallant applied scientists and prac- 
tical men who make dreams come 
true are in perpetual rebellion against - 
the outmoded, no matter how well Armouyr’s Star on this 
established by custom. 

Pathfinders, they are forever dis- 
satisfied with “good enough” and are 


ever restless to achieve “something | sugar-cured, slow-smoked bacon 
promises extra goodness! 





In both pac kages, the same fine bacon 











It is the pledge of Armour and Company fires turns these choice bacon sides into 
| Ue | that none but the pick of any pack shall something special to delight your taste. 
: i A J *s Star Bacon gives you bigger 
Such creative men and women who ever be labeled with Armour s Star your Armour ~ con g¢ ’ ee 
have thrived under American free- guarantee of the finest quality available. slices on the platter, too, because of an 


exclusive controlled mellowing which 
lessens curling and shrinking when you 
cook the bacon. 


dom would be stunted by an authori- Armour’s Star Bacon is better from the 
tarian government, which attempted 


to set up buresucests, with static start. To make this best-tasting bacon, 
minds, to pass judgment on their | Armour chooses only the best bacon 
dreams, their explorations, and their | sides from any day’s pack. Buy the best—buy Armour’s Star 
experiments, “ : 

Under the American system, in- : : . ; 
dustry, which is the service supply of over fragrant hickory and hardwood according to the new recipe given here. 
all the peoples in war and in peace, 
has wisely hitched its wagon to the 
stars of science, invention and en- 
gineering. 

Like other modern enterprises, 
Armour and Company values highly 
the creative side of man and to 
further that inspiration, maintains 
an elaborate research department 
which seeks to improve products and 
services through shaking new secrets 
from the bushes of hidden knowledge. 

Launched under the title ‘‘Neo- 
Fat” (products resulting from the 
separation of fatty acids) come many 
new discoveries developed to meet 
today’s economic needs for domestic 
sources of necessary raw materials 
rendered scarce by war conditions. 
By-products of the packing industry, 
these Neo-Fats blaze a trail down 
which will travel to the consumer a 
caravan of new, improved and much 
needed industrial products. In this 
group are soaps, cosmetics, polishes, 
drying oils, resins, enamels, and 





Then, sugar-curing and slow-smoking Bacon. Enjoy it for dinner soon, cooked 
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printing inks. Along with these, 
Armour’s research in fatty acids and 
oils has yielded ingredients for many 


| Armour’s Star Bacon and Macaroni Loaf 


other things the American people can | 14 |b. Armour’s Star Bacon 2 cups grated Cloverbloom 
use to advantage, such as weather- | 2 cups uncooked elbow Cheese (8 oz.) 
proof electrical insulation and plastic macaroni (about 80z. pkg.) 2 Cloverbloom Eggs, beaten 
moulding compounds, 1 cup milk 2 tsps. salt : 
Recognizing that nothingis perma- | : — oe , 
nent in life except change, the Armour Cook macaroni in boiling water as directed on i 
personnel is forever seeking better package. Drain and combine with milk, cheese, © armour AND COMPANY 


ways of doing the day’s work. It eggs and salt. Place in well-oiled loaf pan and 
pioneered in bringing into acceptance 


snenie bnake Semovations ta the food bake in 350° F. oven for 1 hour and 15 minutes 
industry, on which American civiliza- or until solid. Turn out onto platter and serve 
tion depends. with Armour’s Star Bacon. Garnish with 
tomato wedges and parsley. 5-6 servings. To 

cook bacon: Place in cold frying pan over low ARMOUR 
heat and cook slowly 7-8 minutes, pouring off 


fat as it accumulates. Bacon should be crisp 


but not brittle. and Company 


Listen to Hedda Hopper's Hollywood, Every Monday 
Night over CBS. See Local Papers for Time. 








President, Armour and Company 


Fifth of a series of statements on the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise which makes 
possible such institutions for service as 
Armour and Company. ESRB Ooemseeaanwmacaseaacesnae _— 
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MORE GAS FOR "A" COUPON HOLDERS is a possibility but only that. Wear and tear 
on private cars, the tire situation are among factors that may cause the delay.. 
(See story on page 8) 


ARMY INDUCTIONS MAY JUMP now the election is over. Higher casualties in Europe 





and a slower draft rate in weeks preceding the election are reasons. Agricul- 
ture and industry will feel greater manpower pinch. 


FOOD RATIONING CONTROLS, which OPA and WFA have relaxed will be reinstated by 
the first of the year if the European war is not over by then. All vegetables, 
for one thing, probably will go back on point lists. 


GLASS WINGS for airplanes are not a Buck Rogers dream. Plane factories are 
looking in that direction now. When they are perfected air speeds may shoot 
up to unbelievable rates of travel. 


CATTLE CEILING PRICES are being chewed over by WFA. OPA is for a ceiling on 
live animals but war food officials so far have turned thumbs down. Right now 
there's no early prospect for a definite decision. 


CONGRESSIONAL FREEZE on payroll taxes for old age pensions can be expected for 
next year. That tax now is 1% on both employe and employer, will be continued 
at that rate. 


WAR CHEST FOR CO-OP fight is being built up by the National Tax Equality Asso- 
ciation. Letters have been sent to Minnesota business men asking contributions 
to fight "the threat of subsidized competition," meaning cooperatives. 


FDR AND PEARL HARBOR crops out again. Since 1926 Army-Navy regulations have 
provided for appointment of an overall commander in areas of divided command 
during periods of crisis. FDR did not appoint such a command in the critical 
weeks immediately preceding Pearl Harbor. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT COTTON without restrictions on volume can be ‘looked for not 
too. long after Congress reconvenes. Limit now is 300,000 bales a month. Con- 
gress is expected to eliminate that. France will be one customer for our 
cotton. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION to institute colonial reforms is being talked in 
diplomatic quarters. Its job would be to apply the Atlantic Charter to posses- 
sions; territories of all nations, including USA. Watch the British lion 
scream over India. 


SCREAMS OF PACKER PROFITEERING filled WFA conference rooms over recent hog 
price declines. Marvin Jones, WFA chief, is still so worked up he is, talking 
about reducing pork subsidies to packers who fail to pay ceiling prices. 


CIVIL WAR ABROAD worries a lot of statesmen. Chief concern is over Poland 
(where “supporters of refugee government and pro-Russia elements may fly at each 
other's throats over the Polish border question) and YugoSlavia (where the 
Serbs so far haven't been exactly crazy over Tito). 


NEW WAR FOOD CHIEF may take over in a couple of months. Talk is that Marvin 
Jones is thinking of stepping out. ‘ 
SMALL BUSINESS is finding a reconversion champion in WPB chief Krug. It hasn't 


been much apparent because the military are resisting civilian production moves 
but Krug is insistent that the little fellows get their share when the push 


comes. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD will be appointed soon. One of the three-man group will 
be J. B. Hutson, who heads the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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Wartime living has proved the impor- 


tance of frozen storage ia the home. 
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the need for this modern method of food keep- 





Philco Refrigerator engineers foresaw 


ing by being the first to offer a complete line of 
refrigerators with full size, separate frozen food 
compartments in addition to the regular ice cube 
chamber. And today, fortunate owners of Philco 
Refrigerators have ample reason to appreciate 


the forward thinking of Philco engineers. 


This is but one example of the independent engi- 


neering and Advanced Design which Philco has 
brought to refrigeration. It is a hint of the still 
greater developments that will come from the 
Philco laboratories when peacetime research is 
resumed. Practical progress in engineering and 
design has made the Philco name stand for 
Leadership over the years. Watch Philco in Refrig- 


eration after the war! 


Tune in the Radio Hall of Fame ...a full hour of 
Hits from all fields of entertainment. 
Sundays, 6 to 7 P.M., EWT, Blue Network. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS ...AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 
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FOUR TIME winner, President Roosevelt. 


America had spoken. From Main 
Street to Broadway the vote was in. The 
click of big city voting machines had 
stopped. Town halls, fire stations, small 
town school gymnasiums, church base- 
ments and rural schools—all the nation’s 
130,743 voting precincts were closed. 

Election judges were translating the 
ballots that would return Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the White House in Wash- 
ington for another precedent breaking 
term—his fourth—in an outpouring of 
popular votes that threatened to exceed 
the 49,500,000 cast in 1940. 

Results of that counting came to the 
President at his Hyde Park, N. Y., estate; 
to Gov. Thomas Dewey at a New York 
hotel. As the votes rolled in FDR took a 
lead that never was overcome. When New 
York jumped into the Roosevelt column 
the race was over. Dewey, 42, conceded at 
3:15 A.M., the day after election and the 
President was in. The champ was still 
champ at 62. 


The vote.—Biggest factors in Roosevelt’s 
victory were: (1) Wholesale crossing of 
party lines; (2) Dewey’s failure to run as 
well as expected in some normally pre- 
dominant Republican areas; (3) the PAC, 

FDR’s greatest strength lay in the big 
cities; Dewey’s in small towns and rural 
areas. At noon the day after election, the 
vote stood: 19 million for Roosevelt, 17 
million for Dewey. The soldier vote, when 
counted (some states will not tabulate the 
soldier vote until next month) will not 
upset the final result. 

The President carried the Solid 


The 
Winners 


South, where the much talked of Demo- 
cratic revolt failed to materialize as most 
everyone knew it would. 

More women than ever before voted 
this year, added proof of the effectiveness 
of the CIO’s Political Action Committee 
headed by Sidney Hillman. It got out the 
vote and labor delivered for the President. 

The President wound up with at least 
407 electoral college votes by carrying: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Wash- 
ington and West Virginia. 

Dewey received 124 electoral votes 
from: Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


The campaign.—That was the harvest of 
the campaign, which started as a breeze 
and wound up in a storm. FDR favored a 
short one, said he would not participate 
in the “usual partisan” sense. 

Prodded by Dewey, he soon sang a 
different tune. In September, the Repub- 
lican candidate took the stump from 
Pennsylvania to the west coast. When 
Dewey pulled into Oklahoma City on his 
return, big-wig Republicans were glum. 
He had been uttering forthright business- 
like speeches and the man in the street 
hadn’t taken to them. His radio audience 
at that point had dropped 11% and GOP 
hopes even more. 

But the President himself changed 
all that with his speech before the Team- 
sters Union. That talk, studded with 
irony, ridicule, positiveness and humor, 
made Dewey fighting mad. He tore up a 
prepared speech and came out swinging 
with a new one at Oklahoma City. 

Dewey became a sharpshooter, pick- 
ing his targets, hammering the weak points 
in the opposition. Once more he was a 
prosecuting attorney in which he first 
gained fame. Most important, it smoked 
the President out “again, again and again” 
from what had seemingly been his un- 





New Vice President, Sen. Harry $. Truman. 


assailable role of commander-in-chief in 
wartime, 

A Dewey trend set in and the champ 
set out. The President showed himself to 
millions, spoke out-of-doors to still whis- 
pers about the state of his health and the 
debate was on. For that is what it was 
from then until the end. 

Dewey’s basic theme was “it’s time 
for a change,” administration bungling on 
the domestic front. FDR’s was the ad- 
ministration’s war record, his plans, ability 
to handle settlements in the peace. 

Then it was over. Dewey had made 
a good fight but not good enough to over- 
come the double handicap of a wartime 
president seeking re-election and the man 
himself—the champ. 


Congress.—Indications were the Demo- 
crats picked up 17 house seats to give 
them 231. A majority is 218. Most 
notable upset was defeat of Rep. Ham 
Fish (R.-N.Y.). Republicans lost two 
Senate seats when Sen. John A. Danaher, 
Conn., and Senator Gerald P. Nye, N. D., 
were licked. 


Among winners: Senator Alben Barkley 
(D. Ky.); Clare Boothe Luce (R. Conn.). 
Also rans: Norman Thomas (socialist), 
Edward <A. Teichert (socialist-labor 
party); Rev. Dr. Claude Watson (prohibi- 


tion party). 


The polls: Pre-election forecasts: Gallup, 
51.5% to 48.5%; Roper (Fortune) 53.6% 
to 46.4%; Crossley, 52% to 48%. FDR 
actually received 53.7%; Dewey 46.3%. 
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Policemen on guard in front of the 
cream-colored house with the green shut- 
ters at 1651 Pennsylvania Ave.—just 
across from the White House—are a sure 
indication to Washington folks that Uncle 
Sam is playing host to distinguished visi- 
tors. Usually such a vigil means a prime 
minister or better has dropped in on the 
President to swing a deal. Now and then 
it’s for royalty. The guard of honor is 
spotted only occasionally nowadays, but 
after the war it may have a full-time job. 
Many a foreign plenipotentiary will be 
wending his way to Washington to sell his 
country’s viewpoint on the peace. Latch- 
string will be out almost continuously. 

Generally the State Department 
sends an advance notice to the press about 
these super-guests. Sometimes, though, 
it’s a secret. For instance, a mysterious 
“Mr. Brown” once turned out to be For- 
eign Commissar Molotov. 

This “Grand Hotel” is Blair House, 
purchased by the government in 1942 
from Montgomery Blair III, last of his 
line, for $180,000, It was considered a bar- 
gain. For with .the historic four-story 
house went its priceless Lowestoft china, 
heavy old silver, period furniture and bric- 
a-brac, rare Orientals and Aubusson car- 
pets—and, almost equally irreplaceable, 
its housekeeper for 25 years, Mrs. Virginia 
Geaney. Devoted to the Blair tradition, 
Mrs. Geaney has insisted that the house 
be treated as virtually a national shrine. 
Technicians, minor experts, visiting big- 
wigs find their hospitality at Blair-Lee 
House next door, also government-owned. 








Acme 


BLAIR HOUSE—Uncle Sam's historic hotel for foreign chiefs gets set for postwar doings. 


First Blair to live in the handsome 
old home, built in 1824, was Francis Pres- 
ton Blair, who bought it in 1836 from 
General Lovell. Blair was the Harry Hop- 
kins of the Jackson administration. He 
didn’t live in the White House, but he 
was in hollering distance. 

Blair had been summoned to the Cap- 
ital by Jackson in 1830 to be editor of a 
new Democratic newspaper, the Washing- 
ton Globe. Previously he had written pro- 
Jackson editorials for the Frankfort (Ky.) 
Argus, owned by Amos Kendall, Jackson’s 
chief publicity agent. 

So satisfactory were Blair’s editorials 
and management of the Globe that the 
newspaper became the political mirror of 
the administration. It was said that Jack= 
son read only three things: his Bible, his 
correspondence, and his daily copy of the 
Globe. Successful handling of the paper 
plus some fat government printing con- 
tracts put Blair on the road to prosperity. 
The house at 1651 Pennsylvania Ave. was 
the symbol of his wealth as well as a 
convenient place to chew the fat with 
Jackson and his cronies. 


* * * 


Shirkers who fake mental illnesses are 
unknown in the Army. Authority for this 
encouraging news is Col. Wm. C. Men- 
ninger, Army psychiatric chief. In defense 
of mental patients in military hospitals he 
says: “Of all the psychoneurotic cases 
treated by the Army in this war, not one 
has been proved to be a malingerer.” 

Matter of fact, Dr. Menninger points 


PATHFINDER 


out, symptoms of psychoneuroses are 
common both among service men and 
civilians, 

Examples: the mother who can’t re- 
lax because of constant worry about her 
children, the father “worried sick” over 
finances, the child with tantrums, the 
jilted girl who takes to bed. “These are 
psychoneurotics. Organically there is 
nothing wrong with these people, yet all 
are suffering, all are incapacitated to vary- 
ing degrees. Their difficulties, anxieties, ill- 
nesses are expressions of mental conflict 
or problems either unrecognized by them 
or, if recognized, not solved.” 


* * * 


Congress is toying with the idea of 
voting itself more money again. The pub- 
lic will scream, but the lawmakers point 
out that the tide of returning war vet- 
erans, needing help with pensions, insur- 
ance, jobs, etc., has already caused a big 
spurt in their work and that it will rapidly 
get heavier. They will ask an extra allow- 
ance for clerk hire, if not an increase in 
their own salaries. Lame duck members 
probably will be willing to give their -col- 
leagues a hand before the 78th Congress 
expires, 
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Want to add 7 to 10 years to your 
life? You can do it, says Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, former chief of the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Department of Agriculture. He tells how 
in a government bulletin just out called 
“Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive 
Value of Food.” It sounds authentic and 
plausible. Main point is that nutrition, as 
well as heredity, plays a major part in 
determining how long a normal person will 
live. 

Those extra years to be gained by 
eating right, says Dr. Sherman, are not 
to be thought of as being added at the 
tag-end of life—but as years inserted at 
the prime of life, while old age is being 
postponed. Makes good reading for forty- 
ish persons and others. 





* *” * 


David Lynn, Architect of the Cap- 
itol, says our piece about his efforts to get 
the dome painted by V-day drew com- 
ments from as far away as Moscow. His 
nephew, Maj. Jerry Boggs, there on an 
Army mission, sent word the Parade item 
gave him a neat lift. . . . Washington’s 
Y.W.C.A. is offering a course called 
“When GI Joe Returns” for Government 
gals. “In order that you may be more in- 
triguing, if not a femme fatale,” is the 
lure, “we have what you need in dancing, 
dramatics and bowling.” The last one 
sounds like the dope on how to knock ’em 
over. ... Mrs. Martha Hubbard, Chicago, 
notes the return of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Constitution to the Li- 
brary of Congress, suggests both should 
be broadcast, with her own rhymed ver- 
sion of the Bill of Rights and Ten Com- 
mandments. 
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One part of the almost fantastic col-_ 


lection of films and recordings housed in 
stainless steel vaults of National Archives 
is growing—but slowly. It’s the official 
recordings of the voices of the Presidents. 

This collection started with Woodrow 
Wilson. During the Twenties it developed 
at a moderate clip as Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover paraded through the White 
House. But since 1932 the lack of turn- 
over in Presidents has been pretty discour- 
aging to the archivists. 

The film collection, though, has 
grown to staggering dimensions, It now 





Wide World 
FILM vaults bulge, voice collection slow. 


consists of some 100 million ft. of every 
type of movies, from the earliest custard 
pie epics to the latest war material. It’s 
an astonishingly comprehensive record of 
American life. 

For citizens who want to see films 
from the collection, Archives’ division of 
motion pictures operates a unique under- 
ground theater adjoining its eight vaults. 
Admission is free, but it’s not for enter- 
tainment. Only those with a good reas6n 
are allowed to run off a film, such as sci- 
entists, research workers, farmers, Army 
and Navy men, doctors and other groups. 
One exception: old-time feature films are 
shown to lonely service boys and girls 
during the Christmas season, 


* * * 


When USS. soldiers swarmed across 
the border into Germany they didn’t stop 
to write down the details. That makes it 
awkward for Rep. Victor Wickersham, 
of Mangum, Okla., who has a $100 bill for 
the G.I. who fired the first shot on Ger- 
man soil. 

War Department hasn’t helped. They 
told the congressman, in substance, they 
were too busy with other matters on in- 
vasion day to decide who struck the first 
blow. Too much was going on. Winner of 
the prize may never be determined. 


—— 


The $100 was donated by Wilson 
Carroll, of Carroll Bros., a supply firm of 
Grandfield, Okla., after a Fort Worth 
group provided a $1,000 bill for General 
Patton to wave when he enters Berlin. 
“Tf a general has a bill to wave, so should 
the ordinary enlisted man who has nothing 
to do with planning battles, but actually 
wins them,” Carroll wrote. 

There is just a chance that Wick- 
ersham may run down a clue to the iden- 
tity of the winner on his current trip to 
England to see how the war is going. He 
is ‘expected back in a few days. 


* * * 


What with priorities on food and 
equipment, we didn’t hear of a single 
election bet involving the rolling of a 
peanut with the loser’s nose or a ride in 
a wheelbarrow. 


* * * 


Philosophy of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, great Negro educator, provided the 
keynote of The Negro Worker, a new 
monthly published by a Tuskegee, Ala., 
group with offices in the national capital. 
Motto on the masthead is Booker T.’s 
famous advice to his race: “Cast down 
you bucket where you are.” 

Slanted to the masses of Negroes who 
toil with their hands, the publication sug- 
gests a simple program for all such work- 
ers: keep clean, keep hair combed, wear 
clean clothes, use toilet preparations to 
keep down body odors, keep as healthy 
as possible, eat regularly and eat right, 
save a part of earnings, and buy War 
Bonds and Stamps. 

T. J. Johnson is editor. Subscription 
appeal is to employers with the sugges- 


- tion that they put the publication in the 


hands of their workers. 
x * * 


Brig.-Gen. Robert Wood Johnson, 
former chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation and_ self-confessed 
“wartime bureaucrat,” has squared him- 
self and written a book on his experiences 
in the battle of little business. It’s not 
pretentious—just 159 pages by the Prince- 
ton University Press—but it contains some 
interesting oddments of Washington infor- 
mation. Title: “But, Gen. Johnson.” 

The general relates that he entered 
the Army in 1942 and was assigned to the 
Washington office of the Chief of Ord- 
nance. With five other officers and six 
stenographers in a 20 x 20 office he joined 
in the grand stampede to spend 36 billion 
dollars to equip the nation’s greatest fight- 
ing force. “Never before were there buy- 
ers of such magnitude . . . who needed so 
much so soon.” From there he went to 
New York as district ordnance chief. 

His experience on these jobs finally 
caught up with him. He was called back 
to Washington and the SWPC, which he 
called a “political football,” was neatly 
tossed in his lap in January, 1943. From 
then on out General Johnson learned 
things. ' 
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His offices were a “pigeon loft” on 
the top floor of a Washington hotel. 
Every room had a bath, but a bright 
young administrative wizard with a Civil 
Service rating discovered that under gov- 
ernment regulations there could be only 
one toilet for each 20 employes. So pad- 
locks were applied to the 1-to-20 ratio. 
The battle to decentralize and get justice 
for small business as he saw it proceeded 
from that point with many a head-knock- 
ing against the immovable wall of regula- 
tion. The general admits he learned plenty 
that wasn’t in the books, 

Two chapters in General Johnson’s 
unusual bit of history are worthy of spe- 
cial mention: “Thank God for Congress” 
and “The Columnists and Commentators.” 
These are critical discussions of two of the 
capital’s most interesting phenomena. He 
deals rather kindly with both. “Senators 
and representatives are among the hardest 
working men in America,” he says. He 
likes the “courage” of the columnists and 
commentators. Walter Lipmann, Dorothy 
Thompson and Danton Walker get special 
accolades, Lowell Thomas, H. B. Kalten- 
born and R. G. Swing are sent to the 
head of the class among the spielers. 


* *. * 


There's trouble in the shadow of the 


dome and it’s not political. It’s squirrel 
trouble. 

The frisky fellows, a joy to sight- 
seers, are causing substantial damage to 
trees and plantings, says William A. Fred- 
erick, custodian of the Capitol grounds 
(examining damaged shrub in cut). Not 
much can be done though. The squirrels 
have been there a long time. Maybe Con- 
gress will have to decide, he says, whether 
it wants to get rid of the squirrels or lose 
some historic trees. 





Wide 
SQUIRRELS nip shrubbery in dome's shadow. 
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International 


POSTWAR BABY BUGGY. Charles Beaton’s (Chicago) idea for streamline comfort for son. 


World Airways 


U.S. offers to sell transport planes to 
other nations; squabble over rates 
looms because ours are lowest 


Years ago, British shipping interests 
said: “We’ve got the ships, we’ve got 
the men, we’ve got the money, too.” 

All of which, relating to world air 
transport, the U.S. could have told 700 
representatives of nations at the Inter- 


national Civil Aviation Conference at 
Chicago. Instead, U.S. delegates have 
proposed: 


(1) Sale of some of our 17,000 
transport planes to foreign powers, 

(2) Setting up an international avia- 
tion assembly and executive council. 
Latter would have 15 members, two each 
from U.S., Soviet Union and British 
Commonwealth, one each from Brazil, 
China, France and six other nations. 

(3) Each member country to allow 
air space and right to land for repairs 
and fuel to other countries’ planes. Pas- 
senger and cargo rights would be secured 
through special agreements among two 
or more nations. 

Other countries talked. rival schemes. 
Britain’s “cartel” plan asks national 
quotas for air traffic. Australia and New 
Zealand want international ownership of 
airlines, 

Rates, routes and number of trips 
shaped up as biggest questions. Outlook 
is for a knock-down fight waged in soft 
diplomatic terms. 


Of Gas and Tires 


More motor fuel might be available but 
vehicle and tire outlook stops of- 
ficials from acting immediately 


Civilian motorists are still giving 
administration planners headaches these 


days. They think there is a Chance to in- 


,crease gasoline rations for A-coupon hold- 


ers but are afraid of the tire and auto- 
mobile outlook. : 

The situation is the military services 
are stockpiling component parts of 100- 
octane gasoline. When their goal is reached 
there won’t be enough facilities to store 
lower-test gas. Ordinarily this fuel (pri- 
vately, some of those in the know esti- 


mate this amount at 300,000 barrels 
daily) would be immediately allotted 
civilians. 


But if this were done civilians would 
drive more miles and at higher speeds, 
This, ODT fears, would take more private 
cars off the road permanently because 
parts and new vehicles can’t be obtained 
in quantity, and public transportation 
systems then would be overtaxed. 

Tires too would wear out. Although 
private passenger car tire production is up 
20% over last July, there aren’t adequate 
materials or civilian production facilities 
to supply replacement tires that then 
would be needed. Military and govern- 
ment agency officials say there might be 
some “slight changes” in gas 
chiefly to equalize distribution, but advise 
against looking for any big boost before 
victory in Europe. 


Co-ops’ Tax Victory 


Co-operatives have scored a signal tax 

victory in their battle over income 

* levies on overcharges or profits re- 
turned to patrons 


U.S. Tax Court ruled such monies 
are not subject to taxes where the co- 
operative or corporation is compelled un- 
der its by-laws to return money saved. 
The decision was in a federal suit against 
United Co-operatives, Alliance, Ohio for 
collection of 1937-39 taxes on gross in- 
come. ' 
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Army Takes Over 


Mechanics end strike at 52 Toledo and 
Detroit war plants when govern- 
ment seizes eight factories 


Electric Auto-Lite fired six workers 
who paid dues to an independent unicn in- 
stead of to CIO, with which Auto-Lite had 
a maintenance-of-membership contract in 
the department involved. 

Result: a 12-day “sympathy” strike 
of 4,500 employes in Toledo and 7,000 to 
10,000 in Detroit, members of the rival 
union, Mechanics Educational Society of 
America. The walk-out crippled 52 plants 
during the better part of two weeks. 

Then President Roosevelt ordered the 
Army to seize and operate eight of the 
strike-bound plants at Toledo, including 
jeep-building Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc. Faced with striking against the gov- 
ernment, MESA came to terms, voted 
“back-to-work.” 

Elsewhere on the labor front: 

In San Francisco Bay, CIO machin- 
ists stopped work on 50 ships in a jusis- 
dictional row with AFL. In Dallas, bus 
and streetcar riders were marooned when 
operators stayed home. In Mishawaka, 
Ind., 6,000 workers ignored a CIO plea 
to end their strike at U.S. Rubber Co. 


Caesarian Quads 


Nurses hastened in and out of the 
delivery room at Philadelphia’s Lying-In 
Hospital where several doctors were 
gathered, Others stood at the door whis- 
pering. Thought Mrs. Kathleen Cirmi- 
nello, 30, formerly of Okmulgee, Okla.: 
“Why so much excitement over twins?” 

Out in the corridor Joseph Cirminello, 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
analyst and one-time Brooklynite, waited 
excitedly while Dr. John C. Ullery pre- 
pared for a caesarian operation. He knew, 
as did nearly everyone in the hospital ex- 
cept his wife, what was about to happen. 

Spinal anaesthesia was admin- 
istered, Mrs. Cirminello was blindfolded. 
Everyone was tense. A few moments 
later, a lusty squawl broke the silence, 
then another, and another, and another. 
Soon, four healthy infants were resting 
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QUADS’ PARENTS. Twins were expected by 


Mrs. Joseph Cirminello, but hubby knew. 
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ROARING SEAS give these Coast Guardsmen 


many anxious moments off Cuban shores. 


comfortably in incubators and the mother 
was told that instead of the twins she 
expected she had borne quads—three girls 
and one boy. They were history’s first 
caesarian quads, weighed less than four 
Ibs. each. 

Said Dr, Ullery: “I’ve never seen so 
many hands and feet in my life.” 


Death in Texas 


Covering the big Lone Star mosaic 
in the rotunda of the Texas capitol at 
Austin was a crepe-draped coffin. It bore 
this legend: “Academic Freedom.” About 
it milled and shouted 5,000 Texas uni- 
versity students, led by former Marine 
Malcolm Wallace. 

In his office Gov. Coke Stevenson 
heard Wallace and a delegation demand a 
public session of the university regents 
to explain why, the night before in Hous- 
ton, they had ousted President Homer P. 
Rainey. The students wanted to know why 
the regents charged Rainey with refusing 
to conform to regulations and policies and 
“reflecting on the motives and good faith” 
of the board. 

The regents accused him of “making 
too many speeches,” cited a New York 
talk in which he struck at corporate 
wealth, recalled his 16 accusations of 
“repressive measures.” 

Stevenson listened to the complaints, 
made no commitments. . 


Work for Congress 


The proverbial beehive will be like a 
rest home compared to Congress after 
it gets back to work Nov. 14. - 

Senate will be called on to act on four 
important reconversion appointments: war 
mobilization and demobilization chief, 
three war surplus property administrators. 
The posts were created by Congress short- 


ly before they adjourned for recess. 

Other issues on the Congressional 
horizon: Tight clamps proposed for post- 
war immigration, Dumbarton Oaks world 
security organization plan, federal insur- 
ance of bank loans to industry to speed 
up reconversion, reconsideration of the 
four reconversion laws described by Presi- 


dent Roosevelt as incomplete, confusing. 


No Smokes Today 


Black markets, armed forces’ needs, 
public demand blamed for cigaret 
shortage; some relief in sight 


First it was potatoes, then onions, 
steak, pork. Now the nation’s trying to 
solve the mystery of the missing cigaret. 

Manufacturers offered this solution: 
(1) Output is limited to 80% of normal; 
(2) armed forces get 50% of production; 
(3) cigaret consumption has grown under 
stress of war jitters; (4) black market 
Operations; (5) lend-lease requirements, 

"No cigarets today” signs have be- 
come required equipment for dealers 
throughout the U.S. especially in the larger 
cities. One reason, some manufacturers 
contend, is black market operations. 

Some relief may be in sight, how- 
ever. War Food Administration has in- 
creased allotments to manufacturers, al- 
lowing purchase of 102.5% of the amount 
of flue-cured tobacco used during the year 
ending last June 30. 


Muddled Up Again 


Thanksgiving Day is muddled up 
again. This time, Congress is blamed. 

When FDR, several years ago, ac- 
ceded to merchants’ requests and pushed 
Thanksgiving Day ahead one week to 
lengthen the Christmas shopping season, 
Congress got its dander up, adopted a 
resolution setting the fourth Thursday for 
observance. Several state legislatures, also 
aroused, set the last Thursday. 

Result is 49 states and the District 
of Columbia will observe Nov. 23, set by 
FDR in his proclamation. Six states will 
adhere to the Lincoln-established last 
Thursday tradition, two states will observe 
both days. Last-Thursday states are Texas, 


Tennessee, Idaho, Nebraska, Florida, Vir-' 


ginia. Arkansas and Georgia will observe 
both days. 

Trouble is, Congress, in. its haste, 
forgot that sometimes there are five Thurs- 
days in November, as there are this year 
which is a leap year. 


Props for Morale 


Nothing is more welcome in German 
prison camps than word from home. Wait- 
ing for such word, however, has been 
morale-breaking, due to War Department 
rules. But that’s going to be different now. 

New rules will speed up mail to 
American prisoners of war by two to three 
months. Old regulations made families 
wait for a permanent camp addréss before 


+ 


writing. Now, letters may be mailed im- 
mediately upon receipt of notification of 
capture. 

Plan is this: Letters go to the provost 
marshal general, run the gauntlet of cen- 
sors, then are turned over to the Red 
Cross, which locates the prisoner through 
its directory service in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, and makes delivery. For full direc- 
tions, officials urged families to contact 
their local Red Cross, offices. 
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EAST: Draft officials lifted ban 6n 
enlistment of registrants under 26 in the 
Merchant Marine. Reason: big demand 
for crewmen in the Pacific. 

WPB freed.a limited quantity of non- 
jeweled watches, designed primarily for 
nurses, for sale through retail stores. 

Army stopped recruiting civilian dog- 
tors, but Navy’s expanding Pacific opera- 
tions intensified its need for, 3,000 more. 

Harold W. Mason, 49, Republican 
National Committee secretary, died of * 
heart attack in New York. 


MIDWEST: United Light & Power 
announced plans for a $70 million gas 
pipeline from Kansas-Oklahoma to II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan. 

The Sidney Sammis family returned 
to their Kansas ‘City, Mo., home to find 
it a shambles. Firemen caught and blamed 
a red squirrel. 


WEST: Navy will start drilling first 
oil well in the Alaska preserves in April. 
It will be near Point Barrow. 

William Holman, Honolulu govern- 
ment worker, was refused transportation 
home to see his wife, facing an operation. 
He stole a ride on an Army bomber to 
San Francisco, was caught, fine® $100. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co. was awarded 
a $40 million Navy contract for a secret 
plane, already in production. 


SOUTH: National Cotton Council 
President Oscar Johnson, Memphis, asked 
for 5,000 Army labor battalion members 
to work 60 days in warehoyses. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. will spend $500,- 
000 to expand its Clarksville, Tenn., plant, 
work to start Jan. 1. 
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GAVEL RAPPER, Adolf Berle jr., State Dept., 


expert, opened aviation confab in Chicago. 
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HAVING WONDERFUL TIME .. . everything but breakfast abed for tars on Navy floating hotel. 


Chiang’s Hatchet Recoils 


Ouster of Stilwell is signal for break 
between Yank and Chinese military 
till China cleans house 


Following removal of Gen. Joseph 
W. Stilwell from his triple Far East com- 
mand, an ill-smelling wind has blown 
through the Open Door of China. The 
dismal truth of disorganized, corrupt 
China is at last published, and Vinegar 
Joe, fired from three jobs, is more of a 
hero than ever. 

To his henchmen’ Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was more of a hero 
too: chief of a state at war longer than 
any of his allies, he refused dictation 
from a “foreign devil,” who was. officially 
his subordinate. Chiang’s first aim as 
superwar lord and head of China’s single 
political party, is to retain and strengthen 
his power. A necessary incidental to this 
is winning the war. 

Brooks ‘Atkinson (NY Times), who 
left China with Stilwell, called the re- 
moval at Chiang Kai-shek’s demand a 
political victory for a dying “anti-demo- 
cratic regime.” For a full column the 
London Daily Mail trumpeted: China 
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BOMB MISHAP. Missile from top plane tore 
awoy half of fortress fail. Ship returned okay. 





must drop yearnings for world leadership 
“as long as she herself is not a united 
nation.” 

Blocked in its efforts to shape an 
effective military machine with the Chi- 
nese, U.S. will fight its own war in China, 
let Chiang Kai-shek and friends fight 
theirs. When China has organized and 
efficiently marshals her resources (Donald 
Nelson returns to China to set up a 
‘“WPB,” help clean house generally), sup- 
plies and equipment will be forthcoming, 
full co-ordination of military operations 
will be resumed, 

China is still in the war, and with 
considerable effect: she is keeping 180,000 
Jap troops pinned down, out of other 
theaters of war. 

At odds over the military mess, the 
U.S. will keep close to China politically 
and economically. We need security in 
the Far East, China is potentially one 
of the great nations of the world, her 
market is yet to be exploited. 


Pacific Peril 


Halsey’s ships still have a stiff job in 
the Philippines—to take on and 
destroy Japs’ land-based planes 


Our tremendous Pacific fleet, even 
with one of history’s great victories be- 
hind it, will be kept busy in the Philip- 
pines-Formosa area indefinitely. 

This is the feeling of Washington 
naval observers, who are concerned about 
possible heavy new losses in the present 
critical phase while General MacArthur’s 
force and his thousands of supply ships 
remain vulnerable to Japanese land-based 
planes. 

Here Japan enjoys advantages that 
were denied her as she retreated across 
the Pacific. These islands’ all-weather 
roads permit the Japs to shift troops 
quickly to meet attacks. Unlike the Mar- 
shalls, Gilberts and others, the Philip- 
pines contain large land masses that can’t 
be isolated. They fit the Jap defense. 
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This also guarantees Japan will be 
able to strike repeated blows with her air 
force. She has probably 100 airfields and 
strips throughout the islands, and a direct 
Japan-Formosa-Luzon air supply line. 

Military experts emphasize that it 
would be almost impossible to knock out 
all these airfields and keep them knocked 
out. The alternative is to take on all the 
air power Japan sends and depend on our 
pilot and plane superiority. 

Immediate cause for concern is 
soarcity of American fighter strips on 
Leyte and Samar. This means American 
carriers have to remain in those dan- 
gerous waters, protecting themselves, the 
supply ships and MacArthur. 

Until this situation is cleared up 
there is slight chance Halsey’s fleet will 
embark on any large-scale task elsewhere. 
One way to clear it up, of course, would 
be to take Formosa and break Japan’s air 
ferry service to the Philippines. But that 
would be a big order. 


Cradle of the Deep 


Submarines are sometimes refueled 
at sea, and since the crews can’t get home, 
the Navy tows “home” out to the rendez- 
vous spot. 

Home, or the “USS Bathtub,” is of- 
ficially called APL, a non-self-propelled 
Barracks Ship, and gives what a sub- 
mariner needs most—room. It has quar- 
ters for sleeping, eating, playing for 700 
men, 
When attached to repair ships and 
tenders it is the seagoing sleep-shack for 
technicians, MHalf-sister ships, labeled 
APB, are being converted from Landing 
Ships Tank, and will travel under their 
own power. 


You Rat! 


As a Christian gesture, Rev. J. C. S. 
Chamberlain solicited gifts for German 
prisoners in England, complained to his 
Bishop of the spirit of giving demon- 
strated by H. C. Green, Vicar of Ipswitch 
who gave one box of rat poison. 





Press Association 


GUERRILLAS in Greece line up at dock to 


welcome our disembarking Canadian troops. 
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PACIFIC: Having scored more than 
0,000 enemy casualties, American troops 
continued the mop-up of Leyte where Jap- 
anese sneaked reinforcements through our 
blockade, landing at Ormoc. B-29 bomb- 
ers socked the Jap navy by bombing Singa- 
pore, also struck Rangoon in support of 
the Burma land campaign and oil refiner- 
ies in Sumatra. 

EUROPE: Land, sea, air, and am- 
phibious assaults at high cost in men of 
mixed Allied units pushed the Nazis from 
their South Holland holdings blocking the 
Antwerp roadstead. Antwerp’s 250 ship-a- 
week harbor will shorten our supply lines 
400 to 450 miles. The American First 
Army crunched a hole in the outer Sieg- 
fried Line below Aachen, poured through 
at Schmidt, were shoved back by the en- 
emy, regained most of the lost ground in 
24 hours. North of Metz the U.S. Third 
opened an attack toward the industrial 
Saar valley. Farther south below Nancy, 
U.S. Seventh and French First armies 
probed the Vosges mountains. 

RUSSIA: Storming Budapest with one 
force in the east, the Red army wheeled 
two others above and below the city in a 
65-mile encircling movement dooming the 
Hungarian capital. German counterattacks, 
snow, delayed rush across East Prussia. 

Russia continued its campaign to lib- 
erate Norway and hem in 75,000 Nazi? 
troops by driving past the fallen fortress 
of Kirkenes, German “Gibraltar” on U.S.- 
Murmansk sea supply route. 

ITALY: Bogged in a _ coast-to-coast 
quagmire, Allies awaited better weather for 
heavy operations. 

AIRWAR: Allied bombers and fighter- 
bombers continued bombardment in sup- 
port of ground movements on all fronts. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., inc. 
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Uncertain Thanks 


There’s still plenty of confusion as to 
when Thanksgiving Day is to be cele- 
brated, 

When President Roosevelt switched 
dates in 1939, the country followed his 
advice for that year but, ever since then, 
communities all over have reverted to 
what they call the original date—the last 
Thursday in November. 

That settles it, you say—but does it? 
This year there are five Thursdays in No- 
vember, 

The Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce has decided that the last Thursday, 
first set apart by President Lincoln's 
proclamation, is the right one for the 
festival, What other cities will do remains 
to be seen for, according to Congressional 
action, the fourth Thursday was declared 
forever legal. 

Now comes 1944, a leapyear and an 
even greater rarity, one with five Novem- 
ber Thursdays, Under the restored system 
that most people generally assumed we 
were to follow, Thanksgiving Day would 
be November 30. Unless somebody puts 
out another proclamation, any turkey eaten 
on any day but Nov. 23 will be illegal. 


The Next 100 Years 


“Auntie” Catherine Rooney Leggatt 
celebrated her tooth birthday not long 
ago. She remembers when the Milwaukee 
that now bustles about her was farm land. 

Most of her neighbors in those days 
were Indians and what she remembers 
most, about them is the way they loved 
her mashed potatoes. “They ate us out of 
them every time they paid us a visit,” 
she says. Seems they went for white bread 
in the same gusty fashion. 

Auntie Catherine likes to remember 
those old days, but she is not living in 
the past. “Where the City Hall is was 
cow pasture when I arrived here,” she 
said, “But I think I'll like the town. As 
a matter of fact, I think I'll stay.” 


Bears for Grandmothers 


Out near Lukachukai, Ariz., on the 
Navajo reservation, bears are destroying 
sheep and crops at an alarming rate. The 
Indians are helpless. To kill the bears 
would be to kill their “grandmothers.” 

The Seneca Indians believe that the 
gremlins, those little devils plaguing pilots 
of the British and American air forces, 
are direct descendants of their own arch 
gremlin, Ha’tho, the frost god. 

Seneca Author Dr. Arthur C. Park- 
er, says the frost god is a fierce old man 
who: lives where frosts and ice abound all 
year. His clothes are made of ice and he 
carries a maul with which he pounds the 


frozen surfaces of rivers and lakes, making 
them go boom. He pals around with Dag- 
wanoeient, the Storm Wind, and his chum, 
Falling Hail. It would be just like him to 
send his offspring to harry our fliers, 


Thanks to the Baron 


Up in Utica, N. Y., on Nov. 28, mem- 
bers of the Steuben Society will make a 
pilgrimage to the grave of a German sol- 
dier. Few others will remember that day 
marks the 150th anniversary of the death 
of General von Steuben. 

It was in December, 1777, that this 
military expert arrived from Prussia to 
offer his services to General Washington. 

When independence was achieved, 
von Steuben chose to remain in the coun- 
try he had helped found. America showed 
its gratitude by granting him lands. So it 
is that his body rests in his own soil, near 
the village of. Remsen, in Oneida county. 
A monument stands there and a replica of 
his little log cabin in which he lived for 
the four years after the Revolution. 

This year’s pilgrimage will be a trib- 
ute from all America to all men who love 
liberty, 


Precedent of a Trial 


Pat Conlon, one of the Quiz Kids, 
discovered that his pet cat, Jeremiah, had 
killed a sparrow. Pat, son of F. Patrick 
Conlon, assistant corporation counsel for 
Chicago, wanted Jerry’s “trial” on a “mur- 
der” charge. Pat was defense attorney, 
his friends took other court assignments, 
the culprit was acquitted. 

This made a good story, but its long- 


“ago precedent was a better one. 


Qnce, up on the Webster farm in 
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New Hampshire, the ravages of squirrels 
were most annoying. Ezekiel, brother of 
the renowned Daniel, set traps and, catch- 
ing a marauder, wanted to kill him or 
imprison him for life. Daniel was for free- 
ing the squirrel. So they decided on a 
formal “court session.” 

Daniel Webster was defense attor- 
ney, Ezekiel the prosecutor, their father 
the judge. Ezekiel, having the first word, 
reeled off the squirrel’s misdeeds, the 
necessity for punishment, warned that the 
welfare of all New Hampshire was per- 
haps at stake. Daniel arose and in elo- 
quent speech pled for the raider’s life, 
the charm of freedom, the wrong men do 
in taking away what they cannot replace. 

Daniel, like Pat Conlon, won his first 
case. 


Metal Warship No. 1 


As our 45,000-ton-battleships meet 
and defeat the enemy time and again in 
Pacific waters, it is interesting to think 
back to the day when the world’s first 
metal-hulled warship, the 498-ton U.S.S. 
Michigan, went down the ways. 

It was a skeptical crowd that gathered 
at Erie to see the iron ship launched, back 
in 1844. And there was many an I-told- 
you-so when the Michigan stuck on the 
ways and could not be dislodged. 

Next morning, workmen found that 
the ship had freed herself and was afloat, 
upright and dry. The iron-hulled Michi- 
gan had launched herself on a career that 
would last nearly a century. 

The first assignment of this sturdy 
man-of-war was to break up an illegal 
Mormon settlement on Lake Michigan, 
and from there she went on to assign- 
ments more befitting of her military 
prowess. Both the Spanish War and 
World War I found her used as a train- 
ing ship for new recruits and it wasn’t 
until 1926, that the Michigan, renamed 
the Wolverine, was de-commissioned and 
put in the relic class. 


FIRST metal-hulled ship ever built, the U.S.S. Michigan has served for nearly a century. 
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Amazing new war vehicle travels in water 
... glides like a ghost over swamp or sand 
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Built by Studebaker and powered by famous 
Studebaker Champion engine 


HFS a brand-new example of the teamwork 
of the Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment, the War Department and Studebaker en- 
gineers ... It’s the latest model of the Army’s ver- 
satile track-laying vehicle known as the Weasel... 
This new M29C is just as much at home in water as 
it is on sand, mud, swamp or solid ground... It 
not only propels itself in deep water, fully loaded, 
but it also clambers up and down steep, slippery 
banks with amazing ease... This new Weasel 
M29C is built by Studebaker under contract with 
the Ordnance Department, Army Service Forces. 
It’s powered by the famous Studebaker Champion 
engine... It adds another important unit of war 
production to an impressive Studebaker list that 
already includes Studebaker-built Wright Cyclone 
engines for the Boeing Flying Fortress and heavy- 
duty, multiple-drive Studebaker military trucks. 





Here's a Weasel designed for 
snow operation 
It’scamouflaged like thecrafty animal 
for which it’s nicknamed. And the 
M-29 pictured is almost invisible as it 
glides swiftly and stealthily over 
seemingly impassable winter terrain. 





Sure-footed even in 
shifting sand 
The Weasel, with its Studebaker 
Champion power and flexible, rubber- 
padded tracks, hasan uncanny ability 
to get through places where many 
other war vehicles would bog down. 





How’d you like to own a “Flying Jeep” 


The Army nicknamed this, amazing plane the 
* “Flying Jeep.” It can take off and land almost 
“on a dime.”’ They use it for many jobs: as the “‘eyes 
upstairs” for artillery units . . . for laying Signal Corps 
wire over jungle and impassable terrain . . . and for 
‘photo and reconnaissance work. It has even hovered 
over battling tanks in Burma, observing and directing 
the conflict from the air. 





When the Army wanted a flying ambulance to 
® evacuate casualties from small jungle clearings 
and inaccessible battle zones, the versatile “Flying Jeep”’ 
took on this job, too. Many a wounded American boy 
is alive and well today because this tiny Consolidated 
Vultee plane speeded him to the base hospital in min- 
utes, instead of the hours it would have taken stretcher 
bearers to make the arduous trip. 














LIBERATOR... bomber 


The giant Consolidated Vultee 
Liberator bomber, with over 
3000 miles flying range, tre- 
mendous firepower, speed, and 
multi-ton-bomb load, has been 
blasting the Axis with devas- 
tating effect from Berlin to the 
South Pacific. 


LIBERATQR EXPRESS . . . transport 


This cargo-passenger version of 
the famed Liberator bomber 
can carry many tons of mili- 
tary equipment for thousands 
of miles, nonstop. It is daily 
shuttling personnel and sup- 
plies across both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 


CORONADO... 4-engine flying boat 


Truly a Leviathan of the Air, 
the Coronado Navy patrol 
bomber and cargo plane is as 
big as a railroad boxcar. With a 
complete galley and sleeping 
quarters for its crew, this giant 
plane can stay aloft 24 hours 
at a time, 


CATALINA . . . patrol bomber 


The twin-engine ‘“‘Cat”’ is the 
Navy’s most famous patrol 
bomber. It has turned in a 
glorious performance record, 
not only as ‘‘Eyes of the Fleet,” 
but as a torpedo plane, long- 
range bomber, rescue plane, 
and transport. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT 
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after the war? 





Your postwar “Flying Jeep” may not look exactly 
* like this. But you can be certain it will be safe, 
easy to fly, and an economical family plane. Well suited, 
too, for vacations, inter-city travel, for aero clubs and 
“Fly-it-Yourself”’ stations . . . for farmers, sowing and 
dusting crops... for forest patrol and fire spotting... 
for policing and traffic control . . . and for survey work 
. .. an ideal all-purpose small plane. 






The Japs and Germans didn’t think that America, 

@ so unprepared, could produce so much, so fast. 

If they ever start another war, they will not forget 
their fatal error. 


But they will not be apt to start another war if we 
keep America strong, invincible. The mere fact that we 
possess and maintain a powerful Army, Navy, and 
Air Force will discourage such unprovoked attacks as 
we suffered at Pearl Harbor. 


American Air Power is one of our best guarantees of 
a lasting peace in a world where vengeful sparks of 
aggression may still be smouldering a generation hence. 


“No spot on earth is 
5, more than 60 hours’ 


flying time from 
your local airport 








VENGEANCE .. . dive bomber 


The tough, fast Vengeance car- 
ries g 2000-pound bomb. Hy- 
draulic dive brakes give perfect 
control when streaking earth- 
ward toward its target. This 
deadly dive bomber has earned 
its name in combat on many 
fronts. 


CORPORATION 


VALIANT .. . basic trainer 


The Valiant! is a swift, rugged 
two-place basic trainer, in which 
practically all of the Army and 
Navy pilots in this war re- 
ceived their basic training. This 
dependable trainer has a serv- 
ice ceiling of 21,000 feet. 


RELIANT . . . navigational trainer 


A favorite plane of many pri- 
vate flyers in peacetime, the 
wartime version of the Reliant 
is now used by Royal Navy 
pilots, for instrument-flight in- 
struction and navigational 
training. 


SENTINEL . . . “Flying Jeep” 


The Consolidated Vultee “‘Fly- 
ing Jeep” is a glowing example 
of how a peacetime plane went 
to war. Modified to perform 
combat tasks, it has proven to 
be one of the AAF’s most ver- 
satile light planes. 


(All the planes shown here were designed and developed by Consolidated Vultee) 


Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Vultee Field, Calif. 


Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fia. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 








HEARING 
AID 


with New “Look of Youth’ 


Brings New Poise, Confidence 
to Hard of Hearing 















NEW ZENITH RADIONIC 


with Neuvtral-Color Earphone and Cord 


Described in FREE Booklet! Mail coupon 
below today for your copy. Tells how thou- 
sands of hard-of-hearing now feel casual 
and at ease with Zenith’s smartly styled 
plastic earphone and cord which comple- 
ments any complexion. Contains valuable 
information for all hard-of-hearing. 


% 


$40 Complete, Ready to Wear 


FREE BOOKLET tells how Zenith combines 
its leadership in “Radionics Exclusively” 
with precision mass production.to bring 
ou at $40 an even finer hearing aid than 
nith’s first $50,000 hand-made model. 
Also describes many other Zenith advan- 
tages. Send coupon below at once! 
Also available—New Bone Conduction and Bone- 
Air Zeniths for the few whose physicians recome 
mend these types. Each only $10 more, complete. 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





os 
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«ome RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


=== PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL -= 


% 
. 
t Zenith Radio Corporation, Dept. PA-8, : 
' P.O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois i 
: Piease send me your Free booklet about 1 
‘ Radionic Hearing. 1 
1 
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“Radio” Phones 


The telephone company has to say 
“No” when a remote dweller down at the 
end of Lonesome Road asks for service. 
It would cost too much to set up poles, 
string wires along a route serving only one 
or two customers. 

But radiophones like the Army’s 
“walkie-talkie” may at long last bring such 
homes into vocal touch with the outside 
world. 

Charles E. Mason, Santa Monica, 
Cal., told the U.S. Independent Telephone 
association that with the new radio setup a 
farm home would be tuned to the tele- 
phone exchange. Exchange would relay 
the radio call over its regular wires. 


Jungle Mission 


Refugees from American slavery 
founded Liberia, on Africa’s western bulge, 
nearly 100 years ago; patternedetheir flag 
and constitution after ours. 

But it took World War II and the 
race for air supremacy to get us to shower 
attention on our jungle daughter—1,828 
strategic airline miles from Brazil. (Fire- 
stone Rubber started a plantation there 








PATHFINDER 


18 years ago, has 75,000 acres planted to 
rubber, can lease up to a million acres. ) 


Foreign Economic Administration 
experts, now on the high seas, will help 
streamline Liberia’s economy. They’ll ex- 
plore its resources: iron ore (300 million 
tons estimated), gold, coconuts, palm ker- 
nels, tropical lumber; lay roads to connect 
with French and British colonies; build a 
port, under Navy direction. 

In return for these helps, Liberia says 
the U.S. can set up Naval, Army and air 
installations to guard our South Atlantic 
interests. Liberia will also be a way-sta- 
tion for U.S. civilian planes, Africa-bound 
from Europe and America. 


Home-Building Steel 


Men who make steel heard cheery 
news from Milton Male, U.S. Steel Corp. 
research engineer. A new light-gauge steel, 
he satd, will give lumber a good run for 
its money, in postwar construction. Male 
claimed the new steel has it over wood on 
these counts: cost and speed of building, 
strength, fire protection, maintenance. 


Rocket Manufacture 


War Department has started con- 
struction of $150 million worth of new war 
plants in widely separated sections of the 
country. The new plants are needed for 
rockets and heavy ammunition. 











School Lunches for Italy 


UNRRA’s $50 million program for Italy 
ean furnish extra calories to only 
one school child in five 


Emergency food rations will spon be 
handed to 1,700,000 half-starved school 
children and 300,000 expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers in liberated Italy. 

There, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation administration hit on school 
lunches to make sure calories reach chil- 
dren who need them most. 

Most of the food—about 15,000 tons 
a month—will come from the U.S. and 
Canada. Italian schools and welfare agen- 
cies will dole it out under the eyes of 100 
UNRRA officials. 


Because Italy was an _ enemy, 
UNRRA’s activities there are limited to 
welfare of children, mothers, displaced 
persons, others in dire need. 

The school lunch program is small 
for a nation of 45 million persons, 
UNRRA points out. Only one in five chil- 
dren will rate this extra food. A corps of 
UNRRA workers headed by Spurgeon M. 
Keeny is now enroute to Italy to set up 
the program. 


Popeye Department 


Ed Ritchie of Eagle Pass, Tex., is 
U.S. “spinach king.” Boss of big Ritchie 
Bro. farm on the Rio Grande, he was 
“onion king” until 24 years ago when he 
planted 17-acres of spinach as_an experi- 
ment. Two years ago his spinach crop 
grossed $824,000, this year from 5,000 
acres he expects to realize more than 
$1,000,000. 





International 


UNRRA FOOD ourses this boy to health. 
He's 3, but tiny as a 1-year-old baby. 
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“When I was a boy... 


The schoolbooks said you couldn’t eat your cake and have it, too. If you 
wanted financial security, you had to scrape and save. You couldn't have much 
of a future, if you tried to enjoy life while young. That seemed awfully unfair. 


“As I grew older... 


I fele that a young man had every right to a pleasant 
life, and an equal right to security. But-how could I 
get it—and still live well? I found the answer, and it 
ought to interest you. 






















I changed my thinking about insurance. 
Or rather, a Penn Mutual representative 
changed it for me. In those days, most 
folks had an idea that insurance was some- 
thing you hand your heirs on a platter. We 
didn’t think of it as an immediate estate. r 

But that’s what it is. to future needs. If anything happens to me, there will 
be a life-long income for my wife ... and money for 
the children’s education. Furthermore, it is flexible 
insurance — adaptable to any new needs. That's important 
in today’s fast-changing world! 





As the Penn Mutual Underwriter showed 
me, my first small premium gave my family 
the protection of an estate which would 
take me years to build in any other way. 
Yet, it didn’t deprive us of our comfortable “What about my tomorrow? 


way of living. Its premiums were like ; 
That’s taken care of, too. When I reach 60,1 can easily 


convert my Penn Mutual policies into retirement insur- 
Nor is that all. The Penn Mutual Under- ance ... and havea lump sum of money, plus an income 
writer planned my insurance with an eye for life. So our present way of living is guaranteed us 


right through. 


installment buying. 





“The Penn Mutual Underwriter 


didn’t just sell me a policy. He surveyed my needs and 
developed a plan that is practical and workable because 
it’s based on the facts of our way of living! He can do 


“A Penn Mutual the same for you.” 


Underwriter showed me 


how to eat my cake 





, and have If too!” 


THE PEN N MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 





YOUR LIFE PLAN DESERVES THE EXPERT GUIDANCE OF A PENN MUTUAL UNDERWRITER 












bay table 
E honodlf | 
I wonder if this Tampax oem A ~ 


Bay: the marvelous improvement t 
say it is for monthly sanitary protection... 
Herself: Why not try it and find out? 

Your reasoning mind says 
O.K. It appeals to your common sense 
..- Are you hesitating only because it 
seems so different? 


B ; Perhaps you're right ...Come to 

think of it, the more alert and 
progressive among my friends are the 
ones who use Tampax! 


Herself: Anyway, how can all those 
* millions of Tampax users 
be wrong? Especially with a doctor- 
invented product like this? 


E . That’sa naan, Why should I 
Cy: be the one to hang back from 
adopting a modern, scientificimprovement? 
I'm going to use Tampax this very month! 


Tampax is worn internally and absorbs 
internally, Made of pure surgical cotton 
compressed in dainty applicators. Tampax 
is extremely compact, handy and comfort- 
able. No belts, no pins, no external pads. 
Causes no bulges or ridges under even the 
sheerest dress. Quick to change. No odor. 
No chafing. Easy disposal . . . Sold in 3 
sizes (Regular, Super, Junior) at drug 
stores and notion counters. Whole month's 
supply will go into your purse. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass, 





3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 





Accepted for Adver- 
tising bythe Journal 
of the American 

Association 
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Family Clinic 


He was home. But he was different. 
Arriving unannounced in the middle of the 
night, the veteran had shocked his family 
into hysteria. They hadn’t meant to up- 
set him, but now there were problems, 
worries. What should they do? 

This is the type of problem the USDA 
extension service is helping families solve. 
“We developed an adaptable basic recipe 
which allows people to think for and help 
themselves,” says parent education spe- 
cialist Lydia Lynde. 

Now county home demonstration 
agents are explaining the method to fam- 
ilies, with good results. At club meetings, 
in private talks, they caution men and 
women to strive for objectivity. 

“By first stating the problem,” says 
Mrs. Lynde, “then analyzing its causes, 
goals sought and possible effects on other 
family members, and proceeding with a 
plan for action, most ordinary difficulties 
can be worked out.” 


Frozen Meals 


Frozen cooked foods hit the retail 
market in Bethesda, Md. Eventually, 400 
stores will be opened across the country 
to sell such foods, 

Frozen welsh rabbits and cherry pies 
ready to slip into the oven are among the 
many prepared dishes now on sale. They 
forecast the day when Americans every- 
where can savor regional specialties like 
shrimp creole from New Orleans, clam 
chowder from New England or universally 
relished foods from other sections. 

Manufacturers of Deepfreeze are 
setting up stores like that in Bethesda to 
make frozen foods available in money- 
saving quantities to owners of home- 


, 


FROZEN FOODS from apartment-size units. 


- Womens Wiedc! 





PATHFINDER 
















Gabor Baer 


MOUTON LAMB imitates beaver, fox, lynx. 


freezing units. But they say most home- 
cooked foods can be home-frozen. 

When victory reopens the freezing 
unit market, women can cook once a week, 
or month; farmers’-wives can spread their 
harvest cooking through the slack season. 


Name Your Fur 


A varied and colorful future for mou- 
ton lamb is being molded in laboratories, 
Scientists are unkinking, cutting, stretch- 
ing, dyeing wool fibers to look like Cana- 
dian lynx and silver fox. Dyers are dip- 
ping pelts into a score of vats and coming 
up with luxurious results which point to 
emerald-green or ermine-white fur eve- 
ning wraps, blood-red sports jackets, royal 
blue mittens and caps, 

Actual production of these latest in- 
novations is still around the postwar cor- 
ner because sheep pelts are warming the 
armed forces. The few released this year 
were made into the already established 
imitation beaver coats. 

Glamorous qualities alone don’t ac- 
count for mouton’s popularity. Compara- 
tively inexpensive ($135 to $200), it wears 
as long, warms as well, but weighs less 
than the best of furs. 


Moth Proof 


Tucked away in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington are samples of wool. 
Some are full of moth holes, others, 
stored under the same conditions, are as 
good as the day they were put away. 

A change in structure of the wool, not 
apparent to the eye but discouraging to 
the gnawing larvae, is the secret of the 
new protection that promises to save con- 
sumers between $200-500 million a year. 

It is calculated that under favorable 
conditions the progeny of one female 
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| moth can destroy 92 pounds 5 Rigg: a | Mi 7 ly- Mv - J UST TRY 


year. Women will welcome new, 





“built-in” moth-proofness when it comes 
out of the experimental stage. 


| By Lamplight 


An electric lamp that destroys bac- | 
teria and micro-organisms in the air will 
guard postwar nurseries and homes. The 
sterilamp is a tube-shaped light that can be 
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hung high on the wall and plugged into 


an ordinary socket. 


The invisible lethal rays of the steri- | 


lamp are now helping to prevent contami- 
nation in blood plasma laboratories. But 


home models, already designed. are ready | 


for postwar production. 


Briefly Told 


Enough vinylite has been released by 
cable and mine manufacturers to put an 
appreciable number of plastic shoes on 
the market. Colorful, hard-wearing, at 
prices comparable to those of other good 
shoes, they will be available to consumers 
by Easter. 

Onions are plentiful, with half again 
as many raised this year as last. No need 
to fear another shortage. A short supply 
of cranberries will keep their price high. 


Thanks to the Army, shrink-proof | 


woolen goods are in prospect. Socks, 
treated by the Army’s new process, called 





halegenation, wore 60 percent longer than | 


those not treated. 


A synthetic rubber mattress, guaran- 


teed to lull even the most harrassed tax- 


payer into silent slumber, will go on the 


market this year. 






FROM MY 
KITCHEN 
WINDOW 


A house needs grooming just as 
we do. The best dirt-chasers may 
have drab, uninteresting houses. It 
doesn’t cost much to make a home 
attractive. Crisp, colorful window 
hangings, a good color scheme, a 
vase of. colored leaves, berriés, or 
evergreen, and a few plants make all 
the difference. One doesn’t need to 
be cluttered with doodads and bric- 
a-brac. An attractive home is one 
of the Bill of Rights for husbands 
and children, 





A SINGLE BOX ADDS ENERGY AND FLAVOR TO MANY THRIFTY DISHES 








RECIPE 


Jumbo Raisin Cookies—Add 1 cup water to 2 cups Sun-Maid Seedless 
Raisins and boil for 5 minutes. Cool. Cream 1 cup shortening and 
add 2 cups sugar. Add 3 eggs and beat well. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla 
and cooled Raisin mixture. Sift together 4 cups sifted all-purpose 
flour, 1 teaspoon baking powder, 1 teaspoon soda, 2 teaspoons salt, 
14 teaspoons cinnamon, 4 teaspoon nutmeg, 4 teaspoon allspice. 
Add to Raisin mixture and blend well. Add 1 cup chopped nuts. Chill 
dough. Drop by teaspoonfuls on a greased, floured baking sheet. Bake 
in a hot oven (400° F.) for 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 5 dozen cookies. 













Te a wealth of extra-rich, fruity 
flavor—a delightfully tasty goodness— 
in homemade cookies studded with nutri- 
tious Sun-Maid Raisins! Their natural 
sweetness doubles the appeal of cereals, 
puddings, cakes and a host of other dishes! 
Make it a point to insist on Sun-Mgid Rai- 
sins. From the vineyard to the grocer’s shelf 
their uniform quality is carefully con- 
trolled, And their freshness is always 
assured, because the supply is constantly 
checked by representatives of H. J. Heinz 
Company, distributors of Sun-Maid Raisins 
to the nation. 

2 KINDS —Sun-Maid Seedless Raisins and Sun-Maid 


* Puffed Seeded Raisins are prepared to an exclusive 
process so they are easily removed from the package! 




















To Wake Up 


FRESH AND 


VITAL 
Try This Tonight 


|’ YOU wake up tired and listless—if your 
freshness and “sparkle” are slipping away in 
the stress of these strenuous times—you 
should know this! 

_Thousands are drinking a cup of Ovaltine 
night and morning—for radiant morning 
freshness and vigorous days, 

For Ovaltine is a scieutific food-concentrate 
designed to do two important things. 

First, taken warm gt bedtime, it fosters sound 
sleep, without drugs. Second, it helps to build 
you ps while you sleep. According to experts, 
two glasses daily, made with milk as directed, 
supply all the extra vitamins and minerals you 
need for utmost vitality—provided you just eat 
3 average-good meals a day, including citrus 
fruit or tomatoes. In addition Ovaltine also 
provides the basic food elements absolutely 
necessary to rebuild muscle, nerve and body 
cells, and for vitality and endurance. 

So why not turn to Ovaltine tonight, for bet- 
ter sleep and for morning freshness? 


OVALTINE 
Flash hong opportunities 


PRACTICAL Money -Making Trades! 


watch and clock repairing 


Learn At Home ¢ In Your Sparetime 
Prepare for a happy future of pros- 

ny security... and get a big-pay 
Job NOW. Fascinating. hi b-grade 
qecepetere. You can EARN WHILE 
YOU LEARN. An excellent field for 
part-time work at home. 


COMPLETE COURSE in HOROLOGY 
A THOROUGH self-instruction 
training in American and Swiss 

watches, clocks. Special sections 

on alarm clock repairs. A new, 

ractical LEARN - BY- DOING 

nstruction method. You Learn 

QUICKLY, easily. No previous 

experience neces: . Watchmaking is the basic training for 
aircraft instrument work, and other scientifi¢ precision Jobs. 
Amazing LOW PRICE. Money- Guarantee. Get into 
this fast-growing field NOW ... big opportunities ... don’t 
delay. Mail coupon below for free information. No obligation. 


locksmithing and key making 


Complete UP-TO-DATE COURSE 
How to pick locks, de-code, e mas- 
ter-keys, repair, {nstall service, ete. 
New, self-instruction lessons for every 
handy man, home-owner, carpenter, 
mechanic, service station operator, fix- 7 
it shop, hardware dealer, gunsmith. 
53 EASY ILLUSTRATED LESSON 
Bargain Price! Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. -Write now! . 
eg — Free Details — Mail Coupon Today!«==— 
I NELSON CO.,Dept. 8127 321 S.Wabash,Chicago4,W. | 
Please send me—F REE and without obligation—illus- { 
1 trated Success - Cotates containing information about 
the course (or courses) I have checked below. No sales- 
© Watch and Clock Repairing. 
0 Locksmithing and Key Making. 
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International 


NO AMAZON, Helen Stewart lifts wheel- 
barrow. Magnesium, it weighs only 30 Ibs. 


2+2=§ 


Make two and two equal five—you'll 


find “hidden possibilities” — Brooklyn 





PATHFINDER 


chemist Pat Macaluso urged researchers 
in Jndustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
American Chemical society publication. 

This unorthodox arithmetic is a sci- 
entific razzle-dazzle called “synergy.” Ex- 
ample: fly sprays. A bit of sesame oil— 
which doesn’t hurt flies—multiplies dead- 
liness of pyrethrum. Result: a‘ stronger 
mixture than the sum of its separate in- 
gredients. 

Synergy is nothing new to chemists. 
They’ve used it for years in plastics, 
fibers, emulsions, ceramics, synthetic coat- 
ings. But they’ve worked by rule of thumb 
all of the time. 

Now Macaluso has found “common 
denominators” of all synergies—‘self as- 
sociation, packing effects; dissymmetry, 


‘interaction of components.” These gener- 


alizations, he predicts, will ‘“‘speed the so- 
lution of chemists’ problems,” help re- 
searchers “better realize hidden possibili- 
ties of materials.” 


Time-Saving Pipe 


Plastic plumbing pipes have saved 
millions of man-hours at Bell and Curtiss- 
Wright aircraft plants, Buffalo. 

Made of asbestos-coated, plastic- 
treated cotton fabric, with diameters of 
half an inch to more than a foot, the new 
pipes can be bent, twisted, crushed by 
hand—then quickly re-shaped, baked to 
any degree of flexibility or rigidity. 

They’re used in planes, and in the 
plants’ heating, ventilating systems. 

















Education 


School Blue Plates 


Student patronage was tripled when 
Inglewood, Cal., school cafeterias served 
complete, nutritionally _balanced lunches 
instead of letting pupils pick their meals. 

“Children who had finicky appetites 
now eat heartily,” crowed superintendent 
Dr. Robert E. Cralle. “Sickly ones are 
perking up. Our program proves children 
learn more about nutrition from good, well 
balanced meals than from textbooks.” 


World Security Crusade 


Once the nation’s school teachers 
were concerned chiefly with spreading the 
gospel of the three R’s. New ideas of 
what they should be—community leaders, 
civic workers—have vaulted them into a 
crusade for secure peace. 

Lafayette College Institute called on 
the 1,000,000 U.S. teachers to_ campaign 
for quick completion of a United Nations 
organization. Immediate objective: public 
support for the Dumbarton Oaks blue- 
print for world peace. 

The Institute agreed: unless an effec- 
tive organization soon is cqmpleted, teach- 





ers may see their students go to war for 
the third time in this generation; teachers 
should argue for a permanent-peace league. 


Campus Television 


Two Ohio schools have their eyes on 
the future entertainment world. Mounting 
interest in television, plus rapid develop- 
ment during the past three years, prompt- 
ed Western Reserve university and Case 
School of Applied Science to offer a tele- 
vision broadcast course. ; 

Work will include play production, 
writing, dramatics. It will be carried on 
as an extra-curricular activity. First step 
will be creation of a television studio work- 
shop on the Western Reserve campus. Gen- 
eral Electric’s station WRGB in Schenec- 
tady, N.Y., will broadcast the first play. 


Teaching for the Future 


Oft repeated are these words: “The 
children of today will be the nation’s lead- 
ers tomorrow.” Philadelphia schools do 
more than generalize about pupils’ future 
responsibilities. Quaker City teachers and 
principals worked out a 25-page pamphlet, 
Youth’s Share in the Peace, will use it in 
classwork. Explained one high“school of- 
ficial: “We are trying to teach the youth 
in our high schools something about their 
responsibility in connection with the peace 
we hope will follow the war.” 
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Acme 


TONSIL OPERATION may have affected this 
boy's polio. He's getting the Kenny pack care. 


Tonsils and Polio 


Study suggests that removal of tonsils 
increases cranial and spinal trouble 
when infantile paralysis develops 


With the polio specter fading into 
the background for another season, re- 
search gives added evidence of the rela- 
tionship of adenoids and tonsils to the se- 
verity of the disease. 

Studies made by Drs. P. F. Lucchesi 
and A. C. LaBoccetta on 427 polio cases 
in Philadelphia support the theory that 
“indiscriminate removal of tonsils and 
adenoids should not be condoned.” 

Of the 427 cases analyzed, 164 were 
without tonsils and adenoids; 263 patients 
still had them. 


Of those patients who developed 
cranial polio, three out of four had no 
tonsils or adenoids; three out of five of 
the cranial-spinal cases likewise were 
minus tonsils and adenoids. Of those with 
spinal polio, two out of five had had ton- 
sils and adenoids removed. 

Old idea was removal of tonsils and 
adenoids affects the course of polio, only 
when the operation is made during polio’s 
incubation period. The Lucchesi-La- 
Boccetta studies tend to disprove this 
thought; indicate that the mere absence 
of tonsils and adenoids increases the risk 
of cranial and spinal complications in per- 
sons contracting polio. 


Hypodermic Jag 


A mild alcoholic jag—but not from 
a whisky bottle—is the best way to make 
patients relax after serious operations, 
Dr. Daniel C. Moore discovered in tests 
at Chicago’s Wesley Memorial Hospital. 

He announced a 10% alcohol solution, 
mixed with glucose, “proved more effective 
than any other sedatives,’ but warned, 
“this must not be confused with the effect 
alcohol has by absorption.” 








"You and Me Both”—Need Oatmeal’s 
3 Basic Vitality Elements! 


Yes, it is true. The same natural superi- 
orities of real oatmeal, so vital to normal 
growth, are equally important for your 
stamina and energy. 


These days particularly, when wartime 
work, worries and rationing make it hard 
to live and eat normally—you cannot afford to-neglect the important 
advantages of this naturally superior 
food. 


No question that natural whole-grain 
o oatmeal leads all cereals in Protein, 
go? 4 most important basic stamina element. 
pcavork Leads every cereal in Food-Energy. 

And leads all natural cereals in anti- 
fatigue Vitamin B,! 





Give yourself and your family the natural ad- 
vantages of naturally delicious Quaker Oats. 
Quick Quaker Oats cooks fast as coffee. Buy a 
package today. 





Yes, in everything therei Always One Thats Best! 


QUAKER OATS 


Quaker Oats and Mother’s Oats are the same 











BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


POR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upte. 2 & $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte. . . . . $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accideat . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, up to - $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you’ be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your [awd 
admits you to any hospital in the United 

or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply oe your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY « Ne Agent Will Bother You 






Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-22 
Wilmington, 99, Del. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAM 
ADDRESS, 
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CHECKED /WA SVEPY 
caused 6 


itching 
athlete’s foot, scabies, ples ay 
other ety conditions. Use cooling, 
medicated D.D.D. Grease- 
less, stainless. Soothes, comforts and 
checks itching fast. 35c trial bo =— 
“ proves it—or mone 


y back. Ask 
druggist today for 0.0.0. Prescription. 










INDERA FIGURFIT 
ioldor sf) Hip 
kirt or Princess 
Slip for chilly days 
- easy to launder, 
no ironing. Pat- 
ented knit - border 
bottom prevents 
crawling or bunch- 
ing between the 
knees. STA-UP 
shoulder straps. 
Choose from va- 
riety of weights, 
qualities and 
colors at your fa- 
vorite store. Write 
for style folder No. PB 





« 
INDERA MILLS CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, WN. ©. 
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“But the word of the Lord en- 
dureth forever.’’—1 Peter 1:25 


Candles or Mazda? 


Protestant churches were charged 
with being Puritan in their attitude toward 
lighting and color. 

“Quite often one finds the color sense 
better developed in the Sunday school de- 
partments than in the main sanctuary,” 
said the Rev. Fred Smith, Congregation- 


alist of Leavenworth, Kans. 


Pointing “to drab, poorly lighted 
churches, Rev. Smith declared: “We are 
still copying when we should be creating. 


We are still using candlelight when we . 


should be using all the glory of manifold 
electric light. When Protestantism adds 
color to its religion, it will open up a new 
era in its history.” 


“Retreat” for War Weary 


A quiet seaside “retreat,” conceived 
as an experiment in practical Christianity 
by a Baptist pastor of Providence, R. L., 
soon will begin its work of restoring tran- 
quility to war-distracted souls. 

Man behind the project is the Rev. 
Dale D. Dutton, of Central Baptist 
church, who sees this work “particularly 
helpful to returning service men and 
women, disorganized and troubled by the 
experiences of war.” 

The “retreat” at Bristol, R. I., con- 
sists of a 17-room house with private 
beach, space for an athletic field. 


“Conchies” as Guinea Pigs 


Forty-three conscientious objectors 
will be guinea pigs for nutrition experiments 
at University of Minnesota. They volun- 
teered from Brethren, Friends, Mennonite 
conscientious objector camps for experi- 
ments linked with postwar relief diet. 


International 


ARMED PRIEST, Luigi Piazza, who fights for the 
Allies with Italian patriots behind Nazi line. 













Wie WAR BONDS 


A GRANO TOTAL OF 


1000.22 


IN PRIZES GN WAG 
FOR YOUR IDEAS Seo 
Midwest Radio Corporation—since 1920, famous for 
fine radios, and their factory-to-you selling plan with 
savings up to 50%—looks to the post-war future. To 
build the kind of radio you want, they ask you now to 
submit a letter on the subject: “What | Want In My 
Post-War Radio.” For the 11 best letters, Midwest 
will give $1,000.00 in War Bonds, Letters must not 
exceed 200 words and you may send as many entries 
as you wish. Letters will be judged on the practical 
value of the ideas contained therein and the decision 
of the judges will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. All entries must be post- 
marked not later than midnight December 31, 1944. 
Contest is open to all except employees of Midwest 
Radio Corporation, their advertising agency, and 
members of their families. Winners will be notified 
on January 31, 1945. Prizes will be awarded as 
follows: 

First Prize ......$500 in War Bonds 

Second Prize ....$200 in War Bonds 

Third Prize .....$100 in War Bonds 
ond eight prizes of a $25 War Bond each. 


Send your entry to Contest Editor 
at the address shown below. 









































MIDWEST 
RADIO CORP. 
Dept. 85-8 Cincinnati 2, O. 


IF COMFORT HAS 
‘BEEN A LUXURY 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS 
65 Cedar St., Seattie 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 





- gradually turn 


GRAY HAIR 


to your youthful hair color 


Don’t pay one cent until you see results! BEUTALURE 
is tested and proved! Brings youthful color to your hair 
gradually so that friends scarcely notice the change taking 
place. You simply eng to be growing younger week by 
week! Absolutely coal tar dye! Colorless — WON'T 
STAIN! USE LiKE f HAIR Mealy Order your bottle of 
Beutalure today—now/ SEN 0 MONE Y—just your name 
and address. When you ar ie improvement after three 
weeks’ use—then send us $1.80 (ten included). Or return 
unused portion at our expense. That's ¥ amazing offer! 

BEUTALURE, INC 
14 Ashley Pl., Dept, P-1, Wilmington, Delawere 
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Old-New Festival 


Harpsichord, modern compositions at 
Library of Congress skip usual 
19th century “romantic” music 


A deaf, 80-year-old widow shared 
musical plaudits with a big, triangular 
cigar box, set on spindly legs, at the roth 
Library of Congress Chamber Music 
Festival. 

The widow: Mrs, Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, financial angel of the festivals, 
grand old lady of American music. The 
} cigar box: a harpsichord, 18th century 
ancestor of pianos. 

A hand-picked audience of 500 musi- 
cians, composers, conductors, and Wash- 
ington bigshots bravoed Mrs. Coolidge 
| and the harpsichord more than all else 
on a three-day program so long-haired it 


ee 3 * , rs Ge 4 j 
made the usual symphonic concert look ‘Ben Ga 
like a G.I. haircut. ae 
Ralph Kirkpatrick tucked his long | i . AUB /N ti OUICK 


legs under the harpsichord, bent his be- 
spectacled head to the double keyboard. 
Beside him played Alexander Schneider, 
swarthy, fiery little violinist, who quit the 
Budapest Quartet last year because he 





@ Gently warming, soothing Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold 
symptoms. Ask your doctor about these famous pain-relieving 
agents, methyl salicylate and menthol. Speedy Ben-Gay actual- 


r wouldn’t play second fiddle. ly contains up to 244 times more of these famous ingredients 
>, | From Kirkpatrick’s tinkling harpsi- than five other widely offered rub-ins. Insist on genuine Ben-Gay! 
. chord and Schneider’s singing Stradivari- 


us, formal old music by Bach, Mozart, 


Couperin sounded the Dresden china way s 
its composers wanted. BeEN-GAY_—tHE orIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


But 20th century American music PAIN | RHEUMATISM | THERE’S ALSO 
also hit a jackpot with specially com- or < MUSCLE PAIN MILD BEN-GAY 


posed stuff by Walter Piston, Harvard DUE TO NEURALGIA { FOR CHILDREN 
teacher from Rockland, Me.; Aaron Cop- 
land of Brooklyn and Hollywood; ex- 
Frenchman Darius Milhaud of California; USE 
ex-German Walter Hindemith of Con- n STH iN} f D 0 R 
necticut; Igor Stravinsky of Boston. | 
i “advanced” taste, the 
victboell seat “romantic” standbys of The medicated smoke of Dr. R. 
ae ’ Schiffmann’s ASTHMADOR aids in 
most concerts. There was no Brahms, reducing the severity of asthma- 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, or Tschaikowsky— tic attacks — helps make breath- 
only one string quartet for Beethoven. ing easier. ASTHMADOR is econ- 
Critics expected a new high in harsh ne Gee gee ons eee 
dissonance from the modern music, were | Ba soo a ee ne 
potency. Use ASTHMADOR in 
powder, cigarette, or pipe mix- 
ture form. At any drugstore — —try 
ASTHMADOR today! 


nonplussed by the easy-to-follow form of 
4 COMB-A-TRIM 


Piston’s suite for violin, viola, and organ, 

themed to verses from Carl Sandburg’s 
THE NEW QUICK TRIMMER 
Something New! Trim your. nate without 


poem: The People, Yes. They were dumb- 
any experience. It’s easy! 
excess hair comes off smoothly 
and easily by just pulling tri 59- 
mer through hair like an ordi 


founded by the genteelly housebroken two- 
Save 2. aoe -cut 


piano sonata- by Igor Stravinsky, pre- 
World War I bad boy of music, whose 
i. . im your own hair HELP RELIEVE. 
oF the wndte familys. Send Se / T Q U / c Kl y, CUTICU RA 
EASILY, SIMPLY. BASU VU ad 



















New 
WRITERS 


ond books, Solewaia 

and books. ee oowtes ie theca 
tO” tnecineti a 

you up to ea ia 

spare time. Ex 

sg Oe Experten te today ‘for 


do. do. NO Obi ais: Postcard wil DETAILS 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
210—C4 &.7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 











































Just use 
Cuticura 
Soap and 
Ointment 
according to 
directions. 










re raucous Rite of Spring was drowned out 
! by hisses at its 1913 Paris premiere. 

F The gold medal, annually awarded 

for outstanding service to American cham- 

ber music, wasn’t presented this year. 

“The one person to whom it could appro- 


ft | hy ee wey er a5 
~ cs priately go on Mrs. Coolidge’s 80th birth- _PLayvs | ‘ N V E N T 0 hy Ss 
by day refused to accept it,” winked Li- | jew 160-page catalog, and subscription to Lagniae. 
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Cincinnati at 2 Onle 
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of brarian of Congress Archibald MacLeish. | 89; Sg Sag ol ce antten’s | Ges neu Um neotih then ee a 
~ ) Instead, he presented her a testimonial | fesding educational publishers, For schools, col- | Your Invention.” No charge for preliminary information. 
= | signed by President Roosevelt. | ROW, PETERSON & CO. Evanston, il 1906 Ridge Ave. ans Men Gee Gee ee oe 
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HE HAS 
YOUR BATTERY 





Vital cargoes must get through to our fighting 
men overseas! For emergency communication 
the Merchant Marine depends upon portabie, 
battery-powered megaphones. We’re short of 
batteries on the homefront now because they’re 
needed to power countless time-saving, life- 
saving instruments on land and sea. Use your 
available Burgess Batteries sparingly . . . keep 
them cool and dry... handle them care- 
fully. For Free Battery Hints—Write Dept. P-3, 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Illinois. 


The War Chest Helps Here and Overseas! 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


| 






BURGESS | 


PER SERVICE 


UNI- CEL 
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WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Money Back 
lf Blackheads 


Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock Bleach Creme this evening 
—wse as directed before going to bed—look for big im- 
provement in the morning. In a few days surface blem- 
ishes, muddiness, freckles, even pimples of outward 
origin should be gone. A clearer, fairer, smoother looking 
skin. Sold on money back guarantee at all drug toiletry 
counters. 30 million jars already used. Ask for Imperial size. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS 
GOLDEN PEACOCK Co., INC. 
Dept. PFR-13, PARIS, TENN. 
Please send me a free sample of Golden Peacock 
Bleach Creme. I want to try it. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Liked Aimee Article—I had been 
debating whether to renew my subscrip- 
tion to PATHFINDER. The thing which de- 
cided me in the affirmative was the article 
about Aimee Semple McPherson in the 
Oct. 9 issue. Because of the informative 
value of your magazine I am renewing. 

F. R. Scott, Roche Harbor, Wash. 


The British and Russians—Re Four 
and Twenty Head Aches (PATHFINDER, 
Oct. 23). It is no more than natural that 
Russia should take steps to warrant her 
physical security. 

If this threatens Britain’s economic 
security and her wish to divide the Bal- 
kans it is a strange thing. Britain seeks, 
or should seek peace with Russia, and her 
“life line to India” should not be so all 
important. She has promised independence 
to India anyway. 

Rene Auville, Charleston, W. Va. 

[Has Britain promised India her in- 
dependence ?—Ed. | 


The Boy and the Farm—Your edi- 
torial, “Of Men and the Land” (Oct. 16) 
should be read and carefully pondered by 
every country schoolboy who thinks he 
would like to go to the “Big City” to live 
and give up his priceless heritage of life 
on the farm. More power to you, sir.... 

C. B. Helgeson, Albert Lea, Minn. 


Backs the Peace Plan—I’m for the 
Dumbarton Oaks Peace Plan even if it 
isn’t perfect, because it’s our only hope. 
We. should have backed the League with 
all its faults, and our refusal puts a lot of 
the guilt of the present war at our door. 

Mrs. E. Greenan, Chicago, IIl. 


About Philippine Underground—In 
the issue of Oct. 16 on “Filipino Under- 
ground” you say: “It has expanded its 
activities to every one of the 7000 islands 
of the archipelago.” 

This may be true but only 4oo is- 
lands of the group are inhabited, and 
many only slightly. Eleven are of some 
size. I have my doubts that the Under- 
ground reached all islands of the group. 

Warren W. Weston, With “C” Co. 
12th U.S, Infantry in Cuba and the 
Philippines. 

[Wouldn’t uninhabited islands be 

points of vantage for espionage?—Ed. | 


Points a Way Out—I am a mechan- 
ical-electrical engineer, member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. We have been traveling in the 
wrong direction since the end of War I. 

We have to return to a weekly work- 
time of at least 60 hours, before there can 
be any possibility of permanently improv- 
ing our economical and social conditions. 
M. Kammerhoff, Haddon Heights, N. J. 





Have You Missed this Old 
Friend of the PipeSmoker? 


Shortages of materials have 
made it impossible to manu- 
facture Wellington pipes. As 

_ 800n as materials are avail- 
able, we shall resume produc- 
tion of Wellington, deservedly 
America’s favorite pipe for 
over 50 years. 


Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it goes 
right to the seat of the trouble to help loosen and 
expel germ laden phlegm, and aid nature to 
soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist to sell 
you 3 bottle of Creomulsion with the under- 
standing you must like the way it quickly allays 
the cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine 
crammed fill of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
more fun to your days afield, 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25c in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 204 ‘Sportsman’ 's Bidg., Boston, Massachesetts 


Do FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be 
sprinkled on upper or lower plates, holds false 
teeth more firmly in place. Do not slide, slip or 
rock. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
FASTEETH is alkaline (non-acid). Does not 
sour. Checks ‘‘plate odor’’ (denture breath). 
Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 
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How Slug 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure yous 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 
CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 


GET THIS 1S ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





. smooth, fast, simpler 


Ilere’s streamlined shaving.. 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 


magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not ot available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. Y¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 


CORNS ON THE 


FEET 


Corns do not correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find the 
flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. The 
core of the corn is hard and horny. To stop the 
pain this must be softened and a good way to do 
it is with corn salve. 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this salve, 
follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Next day you should be 
able to remove the entire corn without the use of 
aknife. Fifteen cents a box at any drug store or 
direct, prepaid, on receipt of price, from W. T. 
Hanson Co., P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Brain Teaser 


The combined weight of the baggage 
of two airplane passengers is 95 lbs. One 
passenger pays $1, the other soc, for ex- 
cess baggage above the weight allowed 
without charge. If all the baggage had be- 
longed to one person, he would have had 
to pay $5.50. How many pounds of bag- 


| gage is each person allowed to carry with- 
| out charge? 


(Solution to last week’s) 


(1/6 plus 1/12 plus 1/7) or 33/84 of 
his life passed before he was married. 
This leaves 51/84 which includes the five 
years before the son was born, the son’s 
age (one half the father’s), and the four 
years after the son’s death. This means 
that 9/84 (51/84 minus 1/2) is 9 years. 
He therefore died at 84. 





A fly and his mother were walking on 
the head of a very bald man. 

“My, how things change,” observed 
the mother. “When I was your age~this 
was only a narrow path.”. 


Judge—I see you’ve been mistreating 
your wife. Liquor again? 

Culprit—Well no, your honor, 
licked me this time. 


she 


Ins and Outs 


That it is easy to run into debt 
There can be little doubt; 
But few folks... if amy... 
RUN is. 
(Most people juss CRAWL)... OUT! 
Violet Shay 


can ever 


Bill—My brother can play the piano 
by ear. 

Phil—That’s nothing, my grandfather 
can fiddle with his whiskers. 





Kind Lady—Where is your son now? 

Neighbor—Oh he’s been away a long 
time at college, taking medicine. 

Kind Lady—That’s too bad. 
you think he will get well? 


And do 


Pessimist—You haven’t had all that 
you wanted in life, have you? 

Optimist—No, but I haven’t had all 
that I didn’t want either. 


Lawyer—Well, if you want my honest 
opinion— 

Client—No, no, I want your profes- 
sional advice. 


of 





RONSON 


WORLDS 


GREATEST LIGHTER 


RONSON 


SUFFERERS 


FROR: PSORIASIS 


a. wmaw KIN 
MAKE THE ONE mY4-1iife)i 


Prove it yourself no matter 
how long you have suffered 
or what you have tried. 


Don't mistake eczema 

for the stubborn, ug! 
omborraasing. scaly skin 
disease Psoriasis. o. Apely 
non-staining 

Thousands do for sonty 
spots on body or c¥ 
Grateful users, often af 





Send 10c (stamps or coin) for 
erous trial bottle to make our famous “‘One Spot Test."’ 
it yourself. Results may surprise you. Write today for your 
test bottle. Caution: Use gale as directed. Print name 
plainly. Don’t delay. Sold by Liggett and Walgreen Drug 
tores and other leading Druggists. LAKE LABORATORIES 
Box Box 547. North North westers tation, Dept. 1334, Detroit 4; 


- R E BARGAIN CATALOC 
+*BOOKS 
25,000 beoks of al! pub- 


lishers listed in_our 50th 
Annual Bargain Cc atal of 320 es. Old-time favorites 
“t iction, Juvenile, His- 


Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
Send pestcard 





—latest “best sellers."" Reference, 

tory, Scientific, etc. 

and thousands of indivi -~ customers. 
THE for our new 1945 ca 


n Beoks. 
BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 101 


564-566 West Monroe St., Chicage 6, tHineis 


HEARING AID 
D E A F WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device Witheut BATTERY. No headband. Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands. Send today for free infor 
metion and names of happy weers in your vicinity. Optical Deaters 
write for Proposition. AMERICAN EARPHONE CO... 10 EAST 
4ivd St. 419 NM. Y. 17, N.Y. 
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Editorial. 





Fellow Americans ! ! ! 


For the 4oth time in the history of 
the United States of America, the people 
have named the President who is to head 
the executive branch of their Federal gov- 
ernment for the next four years. A long, 
bitter and vindictive campaign preceded 
the individual expressions of choice. The 
mental scratches from three months of 
name-calling still fester. 

But the decision has been made. The 
wounds must be cleansed and _ healed. 
Americans must fight on, shoulder to 
shoulder . . . not only for a military vic- 
tory but for thet greater postwar victory 
of individual and family-security 


Above party, above profession, 
above style of living, we are 135,000,000 
fellow Americans. We move in varying 
circles around our homes and communities 
and cities . . . and inevitably, in one way 
or another, we return to them. For they 
are the centers of our existence, the cre- 
scendo of our individual ego, the perma- 
nent heart-interest of our 170 years. 
Through 170 years, across 3,000 miles of 
mountain, prairie, river bottom and coast- 
al plain, we Americans have built_a repub- 
lic based on the principle that men can be 
good neighbors, that human beings are 
capable of working, talking and planning 
together .. . each man moving, by ability 
and by skill, toward the niche most suited 
to him. 2 

There is no room in America, these 
next four years, for the professional bab- 
bler against Capitalism, against Labor, 
against co-operative sweat and thought. 
There is room only for men and women 
who can picture the dahlias blooming in 
the gardens along Puget Sound, and sense 
the dark green patterns of the Montana 
wheatlands . . . men and women who can 
hear the rivets chattering in California, 
and breathe deep at the thought of sleigh- 
rides across New England’s hills . . . men 
and women who can sense these basic 
pulsings of America, and realize that all 
other Americans throb to the same senses, 
dream to the same skies, live and work 
toward the same end. 


lf Americans will appreciate fellow 
Americans for what they are as living, 
breathing, yearning neighbors, then the 
road stands clear to military victory and 
to the greater economic victory beyond. 
If, indeed, this same realization can be 
extended to all the races of mankind the 
first great step toward a true world peace 


will have been taken because, in the funda-. 


mental urge toward personal peace, toward 
the ability to enjoy a home and a fam- 


ily most men are, indeed, created equal. 

The election is over. Let us crush 
the germs in the seeds of class hatred and 
suspicion. Let us go forward together, as 
Americans and good neighbors, to victory 
and to peace. 


ee 


How Big Should a Town Be? 


What is the ideal size for a town? 

A town ought to be big enough so that 
a farmer can find a place to park his car. 
Unless farmers and their wives can bring 
in the new wealth out of the soil, and 
take home the goods the new wealth earns, 
there can’t be many towns. 

A town ought to be big enough that 
a friendly dog can run without a leash. 
When every dog must be_tied to the end 
of a string, and none but his owner knows 
his name, then the place is too small. 


A town ought to be big enough so 
that a green yard can be around every 
house. When there are no yards where 
children can play, where a man and wom- 
an can plant a rosebush and set their feet 
upon the natural earth, too little room is 
left for people to live as normal human 
beings should. 

A town ought to be big enough that 
rows of trees can line the streets. When 
a place gets so small that the trees have 
to be cut down, and only stone and brick 
and concrete and steel are allowed, little 
beauty remains except that which is arti- 
ficial and imprisoned. 

A town ought to be big enough so that 
aman can say good morning to those he 
meets when he walks to the postoffice, 


and big enough so that he can stop to talk \ 


with a friend, if he chooses, without be- 
ing jostled on the sidewalk. 


A town ought to be big enough so 
that everyone will rejoice when a new 
baby is born, or when good fortune or a 
victory comes to anyone who lives there, 
and big enough that when a funeral pro- 
cession goes by there will be people to 
ask who has passed on. 

A town ought to be big enough that 
a person can have as many friends as he 
deserves to have. It ought to be big 
enough for laughter to be heard and for 
a smile to be seen. 

There are, we believe,-a great many 
big-enough towns in our America. 


ys = 2 


Reet Pleats and Stuffed Cuffs 


Whee! The War Production Board 
has finally gone and done it. Nor did 
that huge agency, organized for the war 
effort, act in haste. After weighty con- 
sideration out came the stunning an- 
nouncement from WPB’s marbled halls: 
We can now have zoot suits. Yes, we can 
amble down to Ourtown’s best clothing 
store and buy our collective selves zoot 
suits! Togged out with a reet pleat and a 
drape shape, too! 


‘ Of course if we want a suit with two 
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pairs of pants we still can’t buy it. That 
kind of a suit takes too much cloth says 
WPB;; cloth needed for the war. Nor can 
we huy a double breasted suit with a vest 
to match. We don’t need a vest with a 
double breasted suit according to WPB. 
That bit of extra cloth is also needed for 
the war. But we can have a zoot suit. 


Most of us never wanted a zoot suit, 
never would accept one as a gift and if 
we did, wouldn’t wear one of the silly 
things with high waisted, baggy trouser 
tops gathered in deep, long pleats and fin- 
ished by cuffs so narrow a guy can scarcely 
get his foot through them. The coat hangs 
down almost to the knees. The ‘shoulders 
are so wide even Atlas the Strong Man 
would rattle around in them. It takes 
about five yards of cloth for a zoot suit. 
For a regular double breasted with vest 
it takes about 35 yards of cloth. An extra 
pair of trousers requires another yard and 
a half. But we can’t have them. But we 
can buy a zoot suit. Yet that takes more 
goods than a double breasted with vest 
and about the same amount or more than 
a three piece suit with extra trousers. 

We know of a lot of closets in Our- 
town with coats that aren’t being worn 
because the matching trousers have worn 
through and their owners have had to buy 
another suit. Is that saving cloth? 


Now we are not very smart. But we 
can’t ‘understand, if cloth is still so vital 
to the war effort, why we can buy a zoot 
suit requiring five yards or more of 
goods and still be denied the right to buy 
a two-pants suit calling for no more cloth 
than that or a double breasted with vest, 
which takes even less goods. 

Maybe the answer is in what psychol- 
ogists tell us—that wearing zoot suits is 
a form of exhibitionism. Undoubtedly 
that is why the great minds in WPB per- 
mitted manufacture of zoot suits again. 
Quite likely they are probably zoot suiters 
themselves. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY... 


Demand for cars will mean employment 


One of these days jeeps and motorized vehi- 
cles will jounce along the rough road to final 
victory. Then the great automotive industry 
will begin shifting its gears to peacetime 
production. Thousands of war veterans and 
workers will hope to find jobs making or ser- 
vicing cars. Here’s why: 


Countless Americans want and need new cars and 
trucks for both pleasure and business... 


Accumulated savings in war bonds and banks 
today will help provide the needed purchasing 
power tomorrow... 


Automotive producers will be ready to start turn- 
ing out peacetime models within a few months 
after the termination of war contracts and the 
reconversion of plants... 


Service for automotive vehicles will be required 
on an expanded scale. 


Nickel, too, will be employed...in peace 


Just as Nickel joins hands with steel and other 
metals to give Allied fighting men the finest battle 
equipment—so Nickel will help produce the peace- 
time trucks and cars that all the world will want. 


Not only in the automotive field but in the other 
major industries, Nickel will be in great demand 
because of its ability to add toughness, corrosion re- 
sistance and other special qualities to metals. 


Nickel and its alloys, including Monel, and Stain- 
less Steel, will again turn to its peacetime purpose 
of helping to build better cars, homes, trains, tools 
and tractors—products that serve men and create 
employment. 


Manufacturers with metal problems are invited 
to consult Nickel’s Technical Staff. 


The International NICKEL Company, Inc. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


World’s largest miners, smelters and 
refiners of Nickeland Platinum met- 
als ., . sole producers of MONEL . 

producers o, other high- -Nickel alioys 
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And Hold Them for Peacetime Prosperit) 












PILLSBURY’S JINGLE BREAD 


relax! Maybe you /rke to fuss and 


For goodness sakes, lady 
fret in front of an oven door. Sure, and maybe mostly you're 
tickled pink with what comes ous of your oven. But how can 
you know how good your baking cou/d be—until you've 
switched to Pillsbury’s Best and GUARANTEED BAKING ? 


nd lady, once you switch, you stay switched. Loo ret 
And lad switcl f tched. Look. Get 


yourself a sack of Pillsbury’s Best. Bake this colorful Coffee 
Cake—or anything you like, with ANY good recipe. Then, if 
you don’t agree that Pillsbury’s Best gives you better baking 
than other all-purpose flour, write Pillsbury’s Home 
Service Department, Minneapolis, and they'll promptly 

you back the 
That's Guaranteed Baking! 


any 


dded-up cost of ALL your recipe ingredients 


Pillsbury’s JINGLE BREAD 


With the intriguing flavor of fruit rind and honey, the irresistible crunchiness of nutmeats, a 


baked-in nourishment of PII 


TEMPERATURE: 350° F. Makes 


Soften... . 2 cakes compressed yeast in 
4 cup lukewarm water. 


> 


teaspoons salt, 
lA cut 

cup shortening, melted, to 
1 cuf 
buttermilk or sour milk 


Sugar, 


warm (not scalded) 


Combine 2 eggs, well beaten, yeast and 


cooled buttermilk mixture 


Add .... 4 cups sifted PILLsBURY’S BrEs1 
Enriched FLouR and mix until 


well blended. 


@ Piece 12s. 


, 
dough in well-greased bowl. 
and let rise in warm place until 


double in bulk l to 2 hours 


10 inch tube ¢ 


1 +} 
na ¢t 


e 
SBURY'S Brest Enriched FLour. 


fee cake TIME: 1 


FILLING 


® Combine. cup strained honey, 


4 Cup chopped nuts Of raisins 

2 Cup Sugar, 

1 teaspoon cinnamon, 

grated orange or lemon rind 


and 


4 Cut 
or half and half 
2 tablespoons orange or lemon ju 
out dough to an 18-inch square 


. with combined filling ingredients 


ip as for a jelly roll 


into 1-inch slices 1 


ana 


arrange layers 


in well-greased tube pan 


to rise in warm place about 
350° F.) for 1 


from pan at once and drip over tl 


in moderate oven 


Remove 
top any syrup in bottom of pan. 


us Best &.222 Flour 


* 


COPYRIGHT 


FOR GUARANTEED BAKING 


1944, PILLSBURY MILLS, IN TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





